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ous proportions; it was a revolt of the u wild Irish "
against the centralising and organising policy of
Elizabeth, and was only crushed with difficulty.
Cecil took the opportunity which this revolt afforded
to rid himself of his rival, under pretence of pro-
moting him, and agreed to his appointment to the
command of the army sent against O'Neill. But
Essex made a treaty with the rebels which the
government would not confirm ; and, smarting under
the implied censure, he returned home without leave,
only to be disgraced. The triumph of Cecil was
completed by the imprudence of his rival, who made
an insane attempt to recover his position by force,
was arrested and executed (1601). Two years later,
the great queen, who mourned her favourite and re-
pented having consented to his death, passed away,
also having signified her approval of the choice of
James VI. of Scotland as her successor.

The character of Elizabeth, a strange mixture of
good and ill, of weakness and strength, may be
regarded as being, so to speak, compounded from
those of her father, grandfather, and mother. Her
womanly side resembled that of Anne Bolcyn. She
was vain, fond of adulation, and capricious ; while
her deep-seated hatred to the idea of growing old,
which caused her to shrink from naming an heir,
and to dance as energetically as ever until illness
confined her to her room, was distinctly feminine.
From her mother, also, she inherited her somewhat
doubtful morality and that vivacity which led her
into more or less serious indiscretions. Like Henry
VII. she was cautious and parsimonious ; she pre-